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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 












text. And though thou slay ue, we will trust in thee.” 

Mares JOHN Hay. 
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: It is On Picket Duty. 
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“El Perseguido,” an advocate of violent re- 
olution, uses these words in commemorating 

he death of a martyr to that policy: ‘‘ The 
omrade whose memory we recall to-day had 
mnderstood that we must cut off the head of the 
bourgeois hydra.” 
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This is an uncommonly apt 
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; and, ae 5 
»ston ym New York moralists are congratulating them- 
:me im-Mmelves on a decision of the appellate court which 
sing whgmpromises to reduce greatly the number of 
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jloons. Dealers whose places are situated 
ithin two hundred feet of a church or school 
annot transfer their licenses hereafter, under 
he law which prohibits new saloons from be- 
ng opened near such sacred institutions. The 
Sun” correctly observes that, ‘‘in effect, the 















find my@@ecision is that New York has a statute which 
f that PBright be made in a generation absolutely pro- 
York @@ibitory of liquor-selling in crowded commun- 
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ies, provided only churches and schools were 
milt thick enough.” The ‘‘ Evening Post,” 
neering at this suggestion, exclaims: ‘‘ Imagine 
he awful condition of a community which had 












> bet weeimmore churches and schools than saloons!” 

” one of Mes, it would be awful. The poor people will 
orning aigmot go to church, and life without the saloons, 
ous in thmphich have been described as the clubs of the - 









the formé@moor, would be dreary indeed. How nauseating 
approve (mis hypocritical talk about saloons is! The 
e firmneamentry who indulge in it generally drink more 






han those whom they would piously protect 
bainst the influences of saloons. 
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The ‘‘ Open Court” is thoroughly right in de- 
ating that the Monroe doctrine ‘‘ is a question 
power, not of right or wrong.” Those An- 
hists who deal with it from the standpoint 
om which they would deal with disputes be- 
een individuals or voluntary associations for- 
t that, in the view of the equal-liberty phi- 
sophy, States are outlaws and can advance no 
ims at all on the score of justice. It is ut- 

ly absurd to declare that the people of the 
hited States may, in the interest of their own 
ety, resist a seizwre by England of Vene- 

lan territory, but are forbidden by the prin- 
ble of justice to protect their safety by re- 

ing a purchase by England of such territory. 
is assumes the very thing that Anarchists 
ly,—namely, the rightful dominion of Vene- 
or any other State over a given area. 
matter by what method a division of ter- 

ry between England and Venezuela may be 
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effected, the result must be foreign to justice, 
forneither is justly entitled to any territory 
whatever. But since, pending the realization 
of Anarchism by the abolition of States, the 
territory of this hemisphere is bound to be un- 
der the dominion of thieving nationalities, the 
people of the United States and especially the 
Anarchists may very properly do everything in 
their power to secure such a distribution of this 
dominion as will be least dangerous and burden- 
some to themselves. 

I was a little too fast in accepting the state- 
ment of Mr. Yarros that I am single ‘‘ among 
the progressive newspapers and thinkers in the 
country ” in my antagonism to England’s at- 
titude in the Venezuelan matter. I have heard 
no word of protest from any reader of Liberty 
against the position which I have taken, and, on 
the other hand, I have received several evidences 
of approval. And now comes the ‘‘ Open 
Court,”—for which Mr. Yarros has often written 
and which I have always understood him to hold 
in higher respect than any progressive news- 
paper in this country save Liberty,—and takes 
square ground in favor of Cleveland’s policy. 
Its entire issue of January 16 is devoted to the 
subject, M. D. Conway opposing the president, 
and Prof. E. D. Cope and the editor, Dr. Paul 
Carus, strongly sustaining him. Again, 

‘¢ Paragraphs,” the new Boston addition to the 
progressive press, though avowedly anti-Jingo, 
approves the Venezuelan message; though I 
must add that it does not seem to have a clear 
appreciation of the situation. It follows Cleve- 
land in his weak contention—a serious flaw in 
his policy, which congress possibly will rectify 
—that this country should allow European 
powers to acquire this hemisphere by purchase. 
The Monroe doctrine, so modified, would be a 
very barren and uninteresting matter, and 
would contribute to the demolition of its own 
raison d’étre. Nevertheless ‘‘ Paragraphs ” 
counts one on the Cleveland side. Perhaps at 
the end Mr. Yarros will be a little lonely. 


In the ‘‘ International Journal of+Ethics,” 
Dr. William James tries to prove that in faith 
and hope alone can men find the strength 
needed to support the burdens of this earthly 
existence. A delicious illustration is given in 
the following passage: ‘‘ A dog whom they are 
vivisecting in a laboratory lies strapped upon a 
board and shrieking at his executioners, and to 
his own dark consciousness is literally in a sort 
of hell. He cannot see a single redeeming ray 


in the whole business; and yet all these 
diabolical-seeming events are usually controlled 
by human intention with which, if his poor be- 
nighted mind could only be made to catch a 





glimpse of them, all that is heroic in him would 


| = *s 
| religiously acquiesce. 


It is genuinely a process 


of redemption. Lying on his back on the 


| board there, he is performing a function ineal- 


culably higher than any prosperous canine life 
admits of, and yet, of the whole performance, 
this function is the one portion that must re- 
main absolutely beyond his ken.” Dr. James 
implies that the only value of dogs is found in 
their usefulness as subjects for the laboratory, 
and that they have no other existence to hope 
for. Their life is only worth living, then, if 
they die for us. Would he hold that human 
life was worth living if it could be shown that 
it was designed for the benefit of some other 
species of beings ? If not, he is clearly illogi- 
cal. If yes, what ground has he for concluding 
that this is not the case, but that a future and 
better life awaits ws? Dr. James’s sublime 
faith would probably desert him if he should 
fall among cannibals and be roasted by them. 
He would not dream of the possibility that he 
was performing a function incaleulably higher 
than any prosperous professorial life admits of. 
Yet there is nothing impossible, from his stand- 
point, in that view of the situation. 


Comrade John Henry Mackay has been 
forced to postpone the realization of his plan 
for an Anarchistic reading-room in Berlin, 
owing to the increasing aggressions of the Ger- 
man police. A few weeks ago the authorities 
prohibited the distribution, just outside the 
Berlin university, of specimen parts of 
Mackay’s ‘‘ Die Anarchisten,” confiscating 
copies. Yet it is stated, on the authority of 
Mackay’s publisher, that the policeman who 
confiscated the books had previously tried to 
persuade the distributing agent to circulate the 
sheets among the students, assuring him that he 
could easily dispose of two thousand copies in 
the university. This policeman seems to have 
been an agent provocateur. 
comrade is not discouraged. 
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However, our 

He has just issued 
in pamphlet form George Schumm’s German 
translation of my ‘‘ State Socialism and An- 
archism,” which appeared some years ago in 
Liberty’s German edition, Libertas. The full 
title in German is ‘‘ Staatssozialismus und An- 
archismus: in wieweit sie iibereinstimmen. und 
worin sie sich unterscheiden.” The price is 
twenty pfennig, and Mackay’s publisher for 
this pamphlet is B. Zack, 45 Oppelnerstrasse, 
Berlin, 8.O. This pamphlet ought also to be 
circulated among German-Americans. Another 
interesting sign in Germany is the appearance, 
in a handsome volume of over two hundred 
pages, of the famous discussion on interest be- 
tween Bastiat and Proudhon, translated into 
German by Dr. Arthur Miilberger, under the 





title ‘‘ Kapital und Zins.” 
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** In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” -- 
PROUDHON. 





(@ The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


The Right to Privacy. 

That celebrated Schuyler statue case, involv- 
ing the question of the right to privacy, has 
finally been decided by the New York court of 
appeals. There is some confusion as to the 
precise scope of the decision. Some commen- 
tators construe it to mean an absolute denial of 
‘*the right to privacy,” while others assert that 
the decision merely denies equitable jurisdic- 
tion, without questioning the existence of a tort 
on the part of the defendant and the legal right 
to privacy. 

To briefly recite the facts: Mrs. Schuyler, a 
quiet and unostentatious philanthropist, who 
was averse to notoriety in any form and shrank 
from public comment on her benevolent deeds, 
died some yearsago. A few of her associates 
organized an association for the purpose of 
erecting a statue to her as a typical woman 
philanthropist, but distant relatives of Mrs. 
Schuyler objected, and brought suit in equity to 
restrain, by injunction, the erection and exhibi- 
tion of the proposed memorial. In two courts 
the complainants were successful. The supreme 
court held that an individual does not forfeit 
the right of privacy by becoming a philanthrop- 
ist, and characterized as audacious and re- 
markable the course of the voluntary memorial 
association, which proposed to ignore the 
known sentiments of Mrs. Schuyler as well as 
the protests of-her living relatives. The case 
was taken to the court of appeals, with the re- 
sult that the injunction is set aside and the de- 
cision of the lower courts reversed. 

What the court really decides is that the liv- 
ing relatives of Mrs. Schuyler have no grounds 
upon which to ask for an injunction. The case 
is very interesting from the standpoint of prin- 
ciple, and may be profitably discussed at some 
length. The gist of the reasoning of the court 
is contained in the following passage: 

Whatever right of privacy Mrs. Schuyler had died 
with her. Death deprives us all of right in the legal 
sense of that term, and, when Mrs. Schuyler died, her 
own individual right of privacy, whatever it may have 
been, expired at the same time. The right which sur- 


vived (however extensive or limited) was a right per- 
taining to the living only. It is the right of privacy 





of the living which it is sought to enforce here. A 
woman like Mrs. Schuyler may very well in her life- 
time have been most strongly adverse to any public 
notice, even if it were of a most flattering nature, re- 
garding her own works or position. She may have 
been (und the evidence tends most strongly to show 
that she was) of so modest and retiring a nature that 
any publicity, during her life, would have been to her 
most extremely disagreeable and obnoxious. All these 
feelings died with her. It is wholly incredible that 
any individual could dwell with feelings of distress or 
anguish upon the thought that, after his death, those 
whose welfare he had toiled for in life would in- 
augurate a project to erect a statue in token of their 
appreciation of his efforts and in honor of his memory. 
This applies as well to the most refined and retiring 
woman as toa public man. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to credit the existence of any real mental injury 
or distress to a surviving relative grounded upon the 
idea that the action proposed in honor of his ancestor 
would have been disagreeable to that ancestor during 
his life. 

It seems, then, that, if the surviving relatives 
of Mrs. Schuyler could induce the court to 
credit the existence of mental distress, an in- 
junction would be in order under this very nar- 
row ruling. The court harps on the assumption 
that no sane or reasonable person can possibly 
be thrown into mental distress by the contem- 
plation of the fact that a fitting memorial is be- 
ing exhibited by reputable and honorable peo- 
ple to a dead relative of his. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to point out that there is no principle 
back of such a ruling. -In each case of the 
same kind, the court will have to determine 
whether the alleged existence of mental dis- 
tress is to be credited, and whether sane and 
reasonable persons would be injured by the pro- 
posed act. 

There is nothing in the decision to warrant 
the inference that the question of sanity or rea- 
sonableness would be considered, if the com- 
plainant were, not a relative of a deceased sub- 
ject of a memorial, but the subject herself. 
Suppose Mrs. Schuyler had tried to enjoin ad- 
mirers from doing her honor in spite of her 
aversion to publicity ?. The court would ap- 
parently have credited the existence of mental 
distress in her, notwithstanding the absurdity 
of the claim, from the ordinary point of view, 
that recognition of merit induces mental suf- 
fermg. Now, if Mrs. Schuyler is dear to her 
living relatives, what is there incredible in the 
claim that it is intensely disagreeable to them 
to contemplate the doing of acts which would 
have caused suffering to her? Whatever was 
painful to her would naturally be painful to 
those who loved her and to whom her memory 
is dear. If the test is injury to feelings, there 
is no distinction between the two cases. 

Of course, the decision, in its practical ef- 
fects, is good as far as it goes, but the whole 
question of the alleged right to privacy ought 
to receive full consideration. The court tells 
us that there is no right to privacy after death, 
but is it sure that there is a right to privacy 
for the living,—I mean a right consistent with 
the freedom of speech and non-invasive action ? 
Disgust with the sensationalism of the press 
leads many into thoughtless and hasty asser- 
tions in favor of the alleged right to privacy, 
just as disgust with certain types of agitators 
leads many to sympathize with actions or pro- 
posals violative of freedom of speech and dis- 
cussion. ‘The throwing of rotten eggs at Ahl- 
wardt, the anti-Semitic humbug, is condoned 
by many advanced men simply because they 





s Kets " 
have no patience with his crusade, but it is ju 


as important (if not, indeed, more important). 
to defend his right to agitate as it is to defen 
the right to free speech of those with whom y 
are in full accord. The sensationalism of the 
press is detestable, but it does not follow tha 
its practices can be properly interfered with, 
From the standpoint of equal freedom, ther 
no basis whatever for the alleged right to 
privacy. This will be admitted even by thoy 
who follow the law in holding libel and slandg 
to be aggressions. As I am inclined to think 
that libel and slander cannot strictly be clasgej 
among invasive acts at all, it is plain that I ay 
bound to deny absolutely the existence of the 
right to privacy as a corollary from equal fre. 
dom. Privacy is a privilege which men ought 
to respect for a number of valid reasons, but 
force may not be invoked to secure its 
enforcement. v. ¥, 

































































Professor Small’s Two Principles, 

In the ‘‘ American Journal of Sociology,” thy 
organ of the University of Chicago, the editor 
Professor Albion W. Small, publishes an ar. 
ticle which appears to many shockingly radical, 
The present social order is arraigned by Pro- 
fessor Small as inequitable and vicious, and cer. 
tain vague reformatory propositions are ad- 
vanced by him which, logically developed, 
would lead to State Socialism. It is not myin 
tention here to criticise Professor Small’s philo. 
sophy of society, but a study of his methods 
and reasoning will be very instructive to tho 
who imagine that professors of sociology nece 
sarily think or mean something when they dis 
course on their favorite subjects. 

Professor Small starts out by pointing out 
two principles which serve him as a test in 
judging societies. ‘‘ The present social sys- 
tem,” he says, ‘‘ or the reorganizations that 
may follow each other in its place, will be jus 
tified or condemned according to their success 
in providing for at least these two postulates 
human association,”—namely, ‘‘ the essential 
similarity of all human beings in capacity for 
happiness,” and that ‘‘ private business, like 
public office, is a public trust.” Proceeding t 
analyze the present order, Professor Small 
finds that neither of these principles is duly ob 
served or applied, and hence concludes that 
evolution is bound to bring about a radical 
change. 

To prove that the first of his principles is 
violated, Professor Small points to the poverty 
ignorance, involuntary idleness, dependence, 
and insecurity of millions of workmen. The 
condition of the masses, he says, clearly shows 
that, whatever our creed may be, society has 
not yet learned to recognize the essential simi 
arity of all human beings in capacity for happ 
ness. ‘‘ Wage slavery,” according to him, is 
inconsistent with this principle, and the mode 
social problem is ‘* how to socialize ourselves 
to such degree that, without bankrupting all, 
each may have a secure lien upon a minimum 
share of nature’s endowment for satisfying 00! 
mon human wants.” 

Let us look into this “‘ principle.” “Whatié 
meant by the proposition that all human being 
are essentially similar in their capacity for hap 
piness ? Surely not that all human beings ha 
equal capacities for happiness; that would be 
obviously untrue. It must mean, then, that 
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e are similar in that each of us has some 


t is jy 

tal ‘Be spacity for happiness. But, if this is what the 
acted mposing phrase really means, it is not true 

hom wmnat society has failed to recognize it. The- 


wretically there is not a sane individual who 
vould deny it, while, so far as social practice is 
»oncerned, Professor Small has fallen far short 


of the | 
W that 


with, d " P 
there ame! proving his allegation that society has 
ve jolated this principle. He has not shown that 


society has done something, or has been guilty 
of a neglect to do something, amounting to de- 
privation of the masses of happiness, or of the 


Y those 
slandy 


think : | 

-Claggey aright or opportunity to happiness. It is true 
at I an geeoat those who are poor, or idle through no 
of the gugault of their own, or insecure in their means 


f livelihood, are not happy; but whose duty is 
to make them happy ? Professor Small in- 
hicts society for maintaining institutions which 
make some men dependent upon the arbitrary © 
ill of other men, but he has omitted to prove 
he duty of society to make everybody happy. 
les. n fact, he has nowhere displayed consciousness 
gy,” thf the vital distinction between the freedom to 
e editor, Mo a thing and the actual doing of the thing. 
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Socialistic, however, and he simply lacks the 
intellectual acumen or the courage to reduce his 
nebulous notions to scientific definiteness. 
Thoughtless conservatives regard him as a 
radical, but he is entirely harmless. As for the 
radicals, they have not tumbled over one an- 
other in their eagerness to claim him. They 
want clear ideas, definite propositions, while 
the new school of American so-called socio- 
logists (of-the-Chair) is chiefly remarkable for 


emptiness and brainlessness. 
¥si%. 


For some time Liberty has had, I think, the 
distinction of charging for itself a price which, 
considering the size of the sheet and the quan- 
tity of its contents, exceeds that placed upon 
any other periodical of similar circulation. 

This distinction it enjoys no longer, having to 
yield it to a new publication started in Boston 
under the name of ‘‘ Paragraphs.” That is, 

‘* Paragraphs ” is the main part of its title. 
Read in full, the title constitutes a considerable 
portion of the periodical itself, being: ‘‘ Para- 
graphs of Appreciation and Depreciation.” 

The February number, which is the first, con- 
sists of twelve pages of yellowish blotting- 
paper, the page being seven and one-half inches 
by three and containing a short and narrow 
column of paragraphs. In all there are less 
than five thousand words of reading-matter,— 
about equal to two and one-half pages of Lib- 
erty. As the price is five cents a copy,— 
against eight cents charged for Liberty, which 
contains about fourteen thousand words,— 

‘¢ Paragraphs ” costs the reader nearly twice as 
much as Liberty. I consider this a point in 

‘¢ Paragraphs’” favor, especially if the quality 
is satisfactory. And the quality is amply 
guaranteed by the fact that the editor and sole 
writer of ‘‘ Paragraphs” is Mr. W. D. Forrest, 
who is well known to the readers of Liberty as 
having in the past contributed to its columns 
much that was pungent and poetical. If the 
work of his pen has not been seen in these 
columns during the past year, he can best ex- 
plain why. All that I know is that, at the 
time when he sent his last batch of ‘‘ copy,” he 
accompanied it with a letter gravely setting 
forth the ludicrous charge that I had been 
guilty of a breach of trust in having (as he mis- 
takenly supposed) stated to another party that 
he (Forrest) was a subscriber to Liberty. Re- 
membering the brevity of life, I did not trouble 
myself to reply even that Mr. Forrest was 
wrong in his facts, to say nothing of his ethics; 
and since I have not heard from him. The 
state of his mind in the meantime may be best 
described, I imagine, by a sentence which he 
quotes feelingly in his first number from the 
Dutch of Vandervood: ‘* To live is easy 
enough; but to live and keep quiet, ah! that is 
difficult.” So we have ‘‘ Paragraphs.” Iam 
glad of it. It is bright, if light. To those 
who are fond of eating, as often as once a 
month, a literary dinner consisting wholly of 
dessert I extend this advice: Take ‘‘ Para- 
graphs.” They can get it by sending fifty 
cents for a year’s subscription to W. D. Forrest, 
P. O. Box 1593, Boston, Mass. 


A recently-published English book on ‘‘ Eco- 
nomics and Socialism ” makes the claim that it 





un at- Back of his principle, there must be a higher 
r radical, principle from which the functions of society 
y Pro- nd the rights of the individual are deducible. 
and cefiProfessor Small attempts to erect his structure 
2 ad. ithout any foundation at all. 
ed, But let us see whether Professor Small’s 
ot my iM principle ” would be realized in the order he 
’s philofMyould substitute for the present one. He 
thods [vould guarantee each a secure lien upon a 
to those #ninimum share of nature’s endowments for the 
YY neces MMatisfaction of common human wants. Would 
hey dis @hat necessarily mean full recognition of the es- 
. BBential similarity of all men in their capacity 
ng out Por happiness ? By no means. Who would de- 
st in ermine the minimum ? And why a minimum 
Ul sys- [for some, and more than a minimum for others ? 
s that Who would decide that a particular individual’s 
| be jus MBapacity for happiness is satisfied by his share 
success Hf nature’s endowment ? Suppose a man is un- 
tulates appy in spite of his minimum, and protests 
ssential Bhat his case proves society’s culpability in fail- 
sity for Hing to recognize the ‘‘ principle” ? More 
8, like #Muestions of this kind could easily be added, 
eeding Wibut it would be superfluous. The arbitrary and 
mall uperficial character of Professor Small’s dis- 
duly obMinctions is sufficiently illustrated. 
3 that With regard to Professor Small’s second 
dical minciple little needs to be said. That ‘‘ private 
usiness is a public trust” is a proposition so 
ples is HMelightfully vague that any interpretation can 
e povertiiie made to fit it. It may mean nothing, and it 
dence, May mean too much. Upholders of the present 
. The Hirder might properly claim that the require- 
‘ly showfihents of ordinary honesty and legality fully 
ety has MMatisfy this ‘‘ principle,” while demi-State So- 
tial simi falists may claim that an indefinite number of 
for happ'4urther restrictions upon private powers and in- 
» him, is Herests is necessary. No test, no limit, is given 
ne modemihereby we might determine whether any par- 
irselves MBcular restrictive measure is justified by the 
ting all, MMublic interest in private business. Nor does 
inimum Mis “ principle ” enable one to meet the conten- 
fying colon of the State Socialists that no harmony is 
ssible between private business and public in- 
What ifrests, and that therefore the former ought to 
aan beingie done away with and merged in public 
y for he 4 isi 8s, 
eings hii Professor Small objects to the label State So- 
vould be MMalist, and asks that he be judged by his own 
n, that MPachings, His spirit and tendencies are State _ 





embodies ‘‘ the truth” which had eluded all 





previous thinkers. The ‘‘ truth ” turns out to 
be a mixture of Single-Taxism, anti-trades- 
unionism, and alleged currency reform. The 
author, Mr. Laycock, would tax land values, 
abolish labor organizations, and charge for 
coining gold at the mint. These reforms, he 
says, would abolish poverty and solve the social 
problem. The land reform is advocated on 
theological and moral grounds, while the other 
two ingredients of ‘‘ the truth ” are favored for 
purely economic reasons. It is amusing to re- 
flect how many there are who imagine them- 
selves to be original discoverers and thinkers 
with no better basis for the fancy than a few 
platitudes and one or two blunders! 


Edgar Faweett, in writing about Ingersoll in 
‘* The Conservator,” resents the disposition of 
some persons to emphasize the colonel’s gift as 
an orator. He thinks that more attention 
ought to be paid to the substance of Ingersoll’s 
teaching. Mr. Fawcett finds the ‘‘ essence of 
wisdom and mental power” in Ingersoll’s mat- 
ter, and he is delighted and convinced by it. 
Well, how about Ingersoll’s opinions on pro- 
tection, government, finance, and the glories 
of the Republican party ? Do they contain the 
essence of wisdom ? Mr. Fawcett is an ardent 
admirer of Spencer, but he seems to be imper- 
fectly acquainted with Spencer’s sociology. 
Spencer would regard Ingersoll’s opinions on 
the topics mentioned as the quintessence of folly 
and ignorance. Which of these is Mr. Faw- 
cett’s real guide and master? He cannot follow 
both. 


Professor Small, of the Chicago University, 
has an article in the official journal of that in- 
stitution, in which the present society is ar- 
raigned and condemned as inequitable and re- 
volting, and reform along the lines of some 
form of collectivism is declared inevitable. 
Many superficial people see in this radical ar- 
ticle evidence of absolute freedom of teaching 
in the Chicago University. But it proves no 
such thing. Bemis was not dismissed for 
radicalism, but for explicitness and definiteness. 
Reform talk, if but sufficiently vague, is not 
offensive. Prof. Small does not indicate any 
practical steps towards reform, and, in fact, 
does not know of any, according to his own ad- 
mission. Plutocrats do not quarrel with merely 
pious opinions and wishes. 


Another huge corporation, the Tobacco 
Trust, is in trouble. What government pro- 
secutions and-judicial anathemas have utterly 
failed to do, the ordinary laws of trade, even 
under the present highly imperfect conditions 
as to competition, have finally brought about. 
Trusts are not as formidable even to-day as they 
are popularly supposed to be, while under real 
freedom they could not exist, literally, for a 
single day. The certainty of competition 
would cripple them at the start. 


‘¢ Freedom ” welcomes that ‘‘ excellent little 
paper,” the ‘‘ Firebrand,” and hopes that its 
appearance indicates a revival of Anarchism in 
the United States. Well, ‘‘ Freedom ” is not 
much better than the ‘‘ Firebrand ” nowadays, 
and the compliments are natural. How any 
man of sense can read either, or how any move- 
ment can be proud of such exponents, passes 





comprehension. 
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Occupancy AND Use. 

After the ususl intermission for refreshments, 
Mr. Byington and I renew in this issue our 
discussion of the land question, which the dis- 
concerted reader may trace back, if he chooses, 
through Nos. 324 and 308, to a much remoter 
past. 

I can readily forgive my friend for mistaking 
B for A in my answer to his question. Such a 
slip the most careful man may make at any 
time. But his more fundamental misconcep- 
tion of what the occupancy-and-use doctrine 
really is I find it more difficult, if not to par- 
don, at least to account for. Certainly in no 
writing of mine have I given him warrant for 
supposing me to hold that a man should be al- 
lowed a title to as much of the earth as he, in 
the course of his life, with the aid of all the 
workmen that he can employ, may succeed in 
covering with buildings. It is occupancy and 
use that Anarchism regards as the basis of 
land ownership,—not occupancy or use, as Mr. 
Byington seems to have understood. A man 
cannot be allowed, merely by putting labor, to 
the limit of his capacity and beyond the limit of 
his perscnal use, into material of which there 
is a limited supply and the use of which is es- 
sential to the existence of other men, to with- 
hold that material from other men’s use; and 
any contract based upon or involving such 
withholding is as lacking 1m sanctity or legi- 
timacy as a contract to deliver stolen goods. 

As I have never held that freedom of contract 
includes a right to dispose of the property of 
others, I do not, in denying such right, ‘‘ yield 
the sanctity of contract,” as Mr. Byington puts 
it. . Yes, the object of Anarchism is, sure 
enough, to let every man ‘‘ control self and the 
results of self-exertion”; but this by no means 
implies that a man may store upon another’s land 
the results of his self-exertion. If a man exerts 
himself by erecting a building on land which 
afterward, by the operation of the principle of 
occupancy and use, rightfully becomes an- 
other’s, he must, upon the demand of the sub- 
sequent occupant, remove from this land the re- 
sults of his self-exertion, or, failing so to do, 
sacrifice his property right therein. The man 
who persists in storing his property on another’s 
premises is an invader, and it és his crime that 
alienates his control of this property. He is 

‘* fined one house,” not ‘‘ for building a house 
and then letting another man live in it,” but 
for invading the premises of another. If there 
were nothing in the ‘‘ Beauties of Govern- 
ment” to beat that, then indeed would gov- 
ernment be a really beautiful thing. 

The objection advanced by Mr. Byington 
that adherence to this principle must cause a 
degree of embarrassment to persons desirous of 
using an entire edifice for a period too short to 
warrant building or buying has some validity, 
and should be accorded all the weight that 
‘properly belongs to it. But its gravity is in- 
sufficient to balance that of the considerations 
in the other scale. It must be remembered 
that comparatively few persons desire to rent 
an entire building for a short time. As a rule, 
those who want quarters for a short time prefer 
parts of buildings, and there is nothing in the 
occupancy-and-use plan to prevent them from 
realizing their desire. Asa rule, again, those 
who want an entire building want it for a long 
time, and therefore can afford to build or buy. 





The exceptional person who does not come un- 
der these heads will undoubtedly have to pay 
something for the realization of his exceptional 
desires. He will have to make it worth the 
while of the occupying owner of the desired 
building to part with it; that is to say, he will 
have to buy the building at something above 
its normal value. Perhaps, to avoid the em- 
barrassment of looking for a purchaser at the 
expiration of the time for which he desires the 
building, he will be able to effect a contract 
with the seller whereby the latter shall agree 
to buy back the building at a given date at its 
normal value. If the seller should fail to keep 
this agreement, the building would still be the 
property of the buyer, and he could sell it to 
another party. The difference between the 
buying and the selling price might not exceed 
the rent exacted for such buildings under the 
present régime. But, assuming that these ex- 
ceptional persons would be, for occasional brief 
periods, under a greater burden in this respect 
than at present, this could not offset the far 
more important fact that the great body of peo- 
ple would be occupying their own buildings, 
paying no rent for their use and no interest on 
the money with which they were built. The 
entire race’s steady and imperative need of free 
access to the land cannot be subordinated to the 
occasional convenience of a small fraction of the 
race. 

The adjustment of the conditions upon which 
an occupant and user can secure his premises 
against being considered as abandoned while he 
is on a vacation or a visit, or of the conditions 
upon which an occupying owner who desires to 
sell may hold his property while seeking a pur- 
chaser, or of the conditions upon which a man 
who builds houses, not to rent, but to sell, 
may likewise be accommodated in his search for 
purchasers, is a mere matter of human device or 
administrative detail, not to be discussed in 
these columns unless the attempt be to show 
that such device is impossible. 

Probably my language regarding ground-floor 
occupants was not sufficiently clear. In my as- 
sertion that they would own both land and store 
the intended emphasis was on the words here 
italicized, and I neglected to consider the fact 
that not all occupying owners would, on erect- 
ing a building, prefer to occupy the ground 
floor themselves, my view being colored by the 
knowledge that retail druggists, apropos of 
whom my point was made, so far as I have ob- 
served, do business on the ground floor. It 
was not in my mind at all to deny that a regis- 
tered occupying owner would lose his claim to 
protection of his title should he choose to per- . 
sonally occupy only the attic of his building. 

It would be required only that he should oc- 
cupy and use some portion or portions prac- 
tically equal to the ground floor in area. It is 
probable that in an occupancy-and-use system 
there would be many cases of rent-paying by 
tenants of rooms or floors. But the amount of 
this rent would be greatly influenced by the 
competition that would prevail in consequence 
of the freeing of unused land, and the ability 
to build with non-interest-bearing capital that 
free money would insure, as well as by the non- 
intervention of the protective association in the 
relations of owner and tenant. I question 
whether, under such circumstances, the rent 
that could be obtained would often much exceed 





















the loss through wear and tear and care of th 
premises rented. 

In his present remarks about price-cutting 
and its relation to rent Mr. Byington leaves, 
tirely out of the account the element of com. 
petition on which my argument rests. Dog 
he suppose that there is any sharply competi 
trade in existence in which the tradesman dog 
not constantly ask himself the question how} 
can manage to lower his prices in order to ge. 
cure some of the patronage that is going to hij 
competitors ? And does he suppose that, in 
considering this problem, this tradesman fails 
to ask himself if he cannot reduce his expensy 
and thereby manage to lower his prices? An 
is not rent one of these expenses ? And, if it 
were lifted from his shoulders, would he not 
lower his prices at once? And, if he did, 
would not his competitor, who has all the ting 
been doing business in a building of his own 
and paying rent to nobody, be forced to lowe 
his prices also in order to retain his trade,—a 
thing which now he does not have to do becay 
his rent-paying competitor cannot lower his 
prices ? It is as clear as daylight. 

The man who builds a cage over a sleeper 
prevents the sleeper from exercising his unqug 
tionable right to step off of premises that be- 
long to another, and therefore is an invader. 
The man who becomes by occupancy and use 
the owner of a previously unoccupied, unim- 
proved, and unused passage, and in the exerci 
of his ownership blocks the passage, simply pr 
vents other men from doing what they have m 
right to do,—that is, step on to premises that 
belong to another,—and therefore is not an 
invader. 

Mr. Byington’s answer to my contention thal 
there may be circumstances under which it is 
advisable to do violence to equal freedom 
amounts in its conclusion to a statement that1 
evil can be as disastrous as an act of invasion; 
that justice should be done though the heaven 
fall, for a precedent of injustice would lead to 
worse disaster than the falling of the heavens, 
and that, if he were the guardian of a city mo 
of whose inhabitants found themselves under tl 
necessity of a choice between death by fire on 
the one hand and death by drowning on the 
other, he would not relieve them from this 
choice if he could do so only by violating the 
property rights of a portion of his fellow- 
citizens. Discussion is hopeless here. . 


George Bernard Shaw carries his constitu- 
tionalism a little too far. In disonssing, in hi 
own happy fashion, the conventional methods 
of solving dramatic situatiolis involving the 
question of marriage and adulterous love, he 
says, after pointing out the growing practicabl 
ity of unconventional relations, that he must 
not be understood as suggesting ‘‘ anarchical 
violations of our marriage laws rather than a0 
orderly agitation for constitutional reform of 
them in harmony with the higher morality of 
our own time.” Why this disclaimer? Mr. 
Shaw has repeatedly stated that his sympathie 
are Anarchistic, and that he would abandon 
his State Socialism if he was convinced that 
‘* rent ” could be equitably distributed under 
economic freedom. Having no faith in com- 
petition as a solvent of monopoly and inequal- 
ity, it is not unnatural for Mr. Shaw to favor 
State interference with industrial relations. 
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But what has ‘‘ rent” to do with the freedom 
of love and sexual relations ? Why should he 
deprecate ‘¢ anarchical violations of our mar- 
iage laws”? Surely he has no superstitious 
reverence for mere legal forms and fictions. 
And yet from what other standpoint does he 
jeride what he calls the ‘‘ aimlessly rebellious 
rusade against marriage altogether ” ? 


When the Philadelphia strike was at its 
height, the director of public safety requested 
the saloon-keepers of the city to close their 
doors, and they obeyed him, notwithstanding 
the fact that he could not have enforced his 
request. A number of sapient editors see in 
that incident a great argument in favor of high 
license, —that being the Philadelphia liquor sys- 
tem. Under low license, they say, it would 
have been impossible to secure obedience to 

such a request. This is a fair sample of editor- 
ialacumen. ‘The deeper and wider aspects of 
the question are entirely lost sight of, and the 
many serious objections to high license which 
have long been familiar are passed over. This 
is the way all our problems are settled by 
newspapers: what wonder is it that the country 
is in a state of political and economic chaos ? 

It is rather strange that editors are not demand- 
ing a law compelling saloons to close on strike 
days. Here is an excellent chance for a Pro- 
hibition organ. It cannot be shown, perhaps, 
that ‘‘ rum ” has defeated any particular strike, 
but that is immaterial. 


A few weeks ago the ‘‘ Evening Post” was 
confidently asserting that our currency troubles 
were due to a redundancy of money which 
pressed down rates of discount and interest and 
drove gold out of the country. Now it tells us 
that the new government loan is a forced loan 
in reality, since the banks do not want to in- 
vest in the bonds, being able to employ the 
money more actively and profitably by dis- 
<ounting commercial paper and accommodating 
their ordinary customers. How about the re- 
dundancy of the currency, then? And, if the 
currency is not redundant, what is the cause of 
our financial embarrassments ? Godkin and 
White are the leading champions of the gold 
basis, and the editor of the ‘‘ Engineering 
Magazine” thinks that they have said the last 
word on finance. How does he explain their in- 
ability to remain consistent for a single week ? 
In the last few months they have advanced 
half a dozen contradictory and mutually exclu- 
sive explanations of the present financial 
situation. 

An investigation of the police department in 
Philadelphia resulted in disclosures fully as 
startling (to the innocent) as those of the mem- 
rable Lexow investigation in New York. Cor- 
tuption, alliance with crime, protection of vice 
for pay, and so on, were proved against the 
fotce, and the Republican papers of this over- 
Whelmingly Republican city have not ventured 
to challenge the general verdict. It is safe to 
say that no city of any size can be found whose 
Police force is not equally treacherous and crim- 
inal. Yet the faith in the necessity and utility 
of the police seems to be as firm as ever. 


A bill has been introduced in congress to pro- 
tect American workmen by prohibiting im- 


The Republican party of California is said to 
father this extraordinary measure. It cannot 
be denied that it is a logical extension of the 
protectionist idea, and it would not be strange 
were organized labor to demand the prohibition 
of immigration. It is to its credit that the idea 
receives no support in trade unions.. A coun- 
try which has excluded Chinese labor may see 
fit to go to the length of barring out all foreign 
labor. Such an act would not, however, pre- 
vent the fools and the hypocrites from claiming 
that this is the freest and most enlightened 
country in the world. The bill will not pass, 
simply because labor does not clamor for it and 
there is no politics in the thing. 


A movement for the reduction of street rail- 
way fares in Chicago is antagonized by the 
Single Taxers on the ground that no benefit 
would accrue to the people, such reductions 
merely redounding to the profits of landlords. 
This is strictly logical from the standpoint of 
single-tax economics, which, of course, does not 
prevent it from being absurd. The Single 
Taxer sees only one enemy, the landlord; and 
the social problem presents itself to him as a 
very simple thing. To be entirely consistent, 
he ought to oppose all reductions in the price of 
food, clothing, and other necessaries of life. 
What Single Taxers fail to perceive is the com- 
plexity of human relations. This failure be- 
trays them into numberless blunders, great and 
small. 


Referring to the discussion by the New 
York chamber of commerce of plans for taking 
the saloon-out of politics, the ‘‘ Voice ” boldly 
says: ‘‘ We will give a certified check for 
$10,000 to the man who will contrive any way 
to take the saloon out of politics without taking 
it out of existence.” Liberty claims the check. 
It has repeatedly demonstrated that it is pos- 
sible to take the saloon out of politics without 
destroying it. That way is—absolute non- 
interference with the liquor trade. Let any- 
body who chooses open a saloon and sell liquor 
at any time he pleases. This will keep all 
liquor dealers, big and little, out of politics. 
The ‘‘ Voice ” is not willing to try this method ; 
so let it not swagger and pretend to have 
checks ready for successful competitors. 


Judge Pryor, of New York, declines to issue 
naturalization papers to applicants who are ig- 
norant of the Monroe doctrine. 
law denaturalizing Americans for similar ig- 
norance, nine out of every ten would find them- 
selves ‘* countryless.” 





The ‘* Voice,” which was so down on Rev. 
F. M. Foster for opposing majority rule, now 
can’t see how ‘‘ the fact that the Uitlanders 
outnumber the Boers is sufficient reason for giv- 
ing them equal rights with the latter.” 


Chicago Single Taxers vehemently assert that 
their movement is essentially religious, and they 
frown on attempts to deal with it as an eco- 
nomic affair pure and simple. Would all Single 
Taxers were so regardful of their traditions 
and early teaching! There is nothing more 
wonderful than single-tax theology and meta- 
physics; even women temperance associations 
may yet see fit to adopt a single-tax plank. I 





Migration of all laborers, skilled or unskilled. 


If there were a | 


minority in the single-tax ranks. With their 
materialism, individualism, and healthy ab- 
horrence of cant, their position must be very 


trying. 


The Governors and the Governed. 
WasHINGTON, JAN. 14.—Society people here are re- 
marking that the display of diamonds at the presi- 
dent’s reception Thursday evening was more exten- 
sive than any that has been witnessed at the national 
capital since the administration of President Arthur, 
when the jewels of New York and Philadelphia were 
brought here to be exhibited upon the necks of fair 
women. Mrs. Scott Townsend is said to have made 
the finest display Thursday evening, her new necklace 
of pure white stones nearly as large as chestnuts be- 
ing worn for the first time. The widow of Senator 
Hearst was also noticeable for her remarkable jewels, 
and it is said that some of them came from Mrs. Stan- 
ford’s collection. Mrs. Dominguez, wife of the 
charge @ affaires of the Argentine Republic, ranked 
next for the abundance and beauty of her diamonds 
and pearls. She was a San Francisco girl and a 
daughter of one of the bonanza silver kings. 





Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 14.—A small riot took place 
at the city hall this morning. Men in want, to the 
number of twenty-five, are given work for three days 
at a time, shoveling snow for the city. To-day about 
two hundred men applied. The poor overseer tried to 
make selections by lot, when those failing to draw 
tickets set upon him, tore his clothing off, and handled 
him roughly. The police interfered to prevent further 
violence. 


The Enemy of Man. 
Long time ago, when men were weak, 
And animals were big and strong, 
They say it was a narrow squeak 
For any one to get along; 
But now what must the trouble be ? 
No vengeful quadrupeds have we, 
Save those that we may go to see 
For fifty cents.—What can be wrong ? 


Back to the shades primeval fled 

The wolf, the panther, and the bear, 
Of Man, the Terror, more in dread 

Than he of them; and everywhere 
Bright Nature hailed the conqueror 
Who was to make fond love to her; 
Considering what did occur, 

The outlook was exceeding fair. 


And yet,—go ask of Mother Earth 
What things have taken place since then: 
Fire, falsehood, famine, sword, and ruth, 
A globe thick-sown with murdered men. 
Go read the Martyrdom of Man, 
And hold your anger, if you can, 
Or sorrow ; though the better plan 
Were to think hard on what has been. 


© bearer of the diamond crown! 
There’s blood upon the gems you wear; 
Unseen by you it drips adown 
And clots upon your shoulders fair. 
A crippled, starved, and plundered race 
(The sacrifice to frame your face) 
The fearful load, the slave’s disgrace, 
May, sometime, fail to calmly bear. 


And if we infidels are wrong, 
And there does come a Day of Doom, 
It will not take Him very long 
To say who'll make Hell's furnace boom: 
The ones who drive us to disease, 
Who, needless, make us fight and freeze 
And risk our lives in stormy seas, 
The desert’s drought, the mine’s deep gloom, 


Hush! tell it not in Gath, nor let 
Be known from Beersheba to Dan, 
The fact that’s not made public yet, 
Against which lies a special ban; 
But I will whisper just to you 
A thing I think you never knew, 
A verity,—alas! ¢oo true: 
Man's only enemy t8 MAN! 





profoundly sympathize with the progressive 


William Walstein Gordak. 
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“Es ist Strengstens Untersagt.”’ 
From the note-book of an American tourist in Germany. 
(The Century.] 
A Yankee in Deutschland declared : 
‘‘T know a fine Friiulein here; 
Of the Bangor girls she’s the peer. 
I'll wed her at once,” he declared. 
**Oh, no!” said the Polizei. 
Said the Yankee, ‘‘ Why ?” 
** You cannot at once be wed, 
It is strengthily undersaid ; 
You first must be measured and weighed, and then 
Tell where you were born, and why, and when. 


Then the Yankee in Deutschland declared: 
‘** Well, instead we will go on a spin 
Through the beautiful streets of Berlin 
On our ‘ bike,’” the Yankee declared. 
**Oh, no!” said the Polizei. 
Said the Yankee. ‘‘ Why ?” 
** You cannot go cycling instead, 
It is strengthily undersaid ; 
You first must be measured and weighed, and then 
Tell where you would wheel, and why, and when.” 


Then the Yankee in Deutschland declared: 
‘* Never mind, we’ll go to the play, 
Your pretty new hat to display. 
It is worth it,” the Yankee declared. 
**Oh, no!” said the Polizei. 
Said the Yankee, ‘‘ Why ?” 
‘* We object to the hat on the head, 
It is strengthily undersaid ; 
It first must be measured and weighed, and then 
Tell where it was made, and why, and when.” 


Then the Yankee in Deutschland declared: 
‘* If one must forever be worried 
Like this, he had better be buried, 
And be done with it!” he declared. 
‘“*Oh, no!” said the Polizei. 
Said the Yankee, ‘‘ Why ?” 
‘* If you do, we will break your head, 
For it’s strengthily undersaid; 
You first must be measured and weighed, and then 
Tell why you were born at all, and when, 
And promise never to do it again.” 
Said the Yankee, ‘‘ Which?” and ‘‘ Why ?” 
‘* Both,” answered the Polizei. 
G. W. R. 


The Occupancy-and-Use Doctrine. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I try not to make myself a bigger fool than my 
neighbors, but I do once in a while break the record in 
that line. I seem to have done so when I read ‘‘ A” 
for ‘‘B” in your answer to my question. I admire 
your forbearance in printing the column of inapplica- 
ble stuff I wrote under that misunderstanding,—or, in- 
deed, in consenting to continue the discussion at all 
with one who carries it on in such a way. 

But, though that column of rhetoric appears to have 
been fired in the air, I can write as good a column 
about what you really said. In the first place, it 
makes me wonder what the ground of the principle of 
land tenure by occupancy and use can be. I had un- 
derstood. that the owner of improved land held his title 
to it by virtue of his ownership of the improvements, 
that the user without improvement held it by his 
ownership of his own person or movable property situ- 
ated on it, and that, if he left it absolutely unoccupied 
over night, any one who could put an improvement 
on it in that time might have it. But now it appears 
that the principle of occupancy is of such force that 
this tenure of land not only disregards, in certain 
cases, the ownership of labor products, but even has 
force to transfer the ownership of a labor product 
from one person to another without contract or the 
payment of an equivalent. Nay, even the sanctity of 
contract, which I never thought to see you yield, gives 
way before the sanctity of occupancy and use; for 
there is no possible conception of renting a house that 
does not include a contract by which the house is to 
be regarded as still the landlord’s property, and is to 
revert to bis possession at the expiration (however that 
may be determined) of the lease. But, in the teeth of 
the contract and of all other rights of property, the 
landlord’s ownership of both house and lot is annulled 


the moment he yields possession of them to a tenant. 
Well, if this is Anarchism, I don’t know paternal 
legislation when I see it.. I supposed that the object 
of Anarchism was to let every man “‘ control self and 
the results of self-exertion ”; that it proposed to attain 
this end by letting nothing but crime or contract 
alienate a man’s claim to control either of these things; 
and that it could never be a crime to demand the ful- 
filment of any contract, freely entered into between 
two citizens of the Anarchistic society, regarding the 
ownership or possession of property. But here it is 
provided that, when one has produced for himself 
certain property,—to wit, a house,—and then has en- 
tered into a contract with another by which the other 
is to have the use of that property for a limited period 
(the ownership remaining with the producer, and the 
possession reverting to him at a day set, or whenever 
the user shall fail to make a certain periodical pay- 
ment), and when the producer has begun faithfully to 
perform his part of the contract by yielding possession 
of the house, then his non-invasive actions, apparently 
useful and friendly, shall be punished by the transfer 
of the ownership of that house to another person, who 
shall be protected against any attempt on the pro- 
ducer’s part to recover the property. He is fined one 
house for the crime of building a house and then 
letting another man live in it, the fine being made pay- 
able to the particeps criminis, Was there ever any- 
thing in your ‘‘ Beauties of Government ” to beat 

that ? 

I note a further surprising implication, which I 
never dreamed of before. Unused land, if usable, — 
even, as the context shows, if occupied by improve- 
ments,—will not remain idle, for ‘‘any one would be 
free to take it.” I had supposed that the owner of a 
house could keep the house empty if he chose so to do; 
but Isee Iam wrong. His ownership in the house, a 
labor product, lapses as soon as he removes his person 
(and his movable property ? I don’t know) from it. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that this will be a 
vexatious restriction on useful business. You yourself 
point out that it will put an end to the business of 
renting houses, so that the man who wants to have the 
use of a house for one year must buy a house, and 
then trust his luck to find a purchaser at the end of 
the year. This inconvenience will be a decided obstruc- 
tion to every form of business that requires for its 
most convenient transaction’the temporary occupancy 
of a shop, or temporary residence in any place. To be 
sure, in the latter case, he can rent rooms in a house 
occupied by others; but, if he happens to prefer having 
a house to himself, the necessity of giving up his pre- 
ference is an obstruction to his business. All this is 
clear without considering that the man who leaves 
home for any length of time must first find a pur. 
chaser for his house, since it will become another’s 
property if he either rents it or leaves it vacant, and 
the man who buys a house in which he will stay only 
one year must, for the same reason, find a purchaser to 
take it at once on his departure. (But this will be 
made easier by the reduction in the supply of houses, 
consequent on the fact that no one can afford to build 
a house for sale unless he is prepared to occupy it till 
a purchaser appears, even though the purchaser be un- 
expectedly slow in appearing. Still, thé man whose 
circumstances require him to sell at a certain time is 
likely to get bitten in the price.) 

You answer in advance one question that I should 
otherwise have asked, when you tell me that, where 
the stories of a building are occupied by different per- 
sons, the ground floor man is to own the land. Thus, 
for instance, the druggist in the ‘‘ Sun ” building 
owns the land under his store, and the ‘‘ Sun,” which 
occupies three stories (I believe) above him, has no 
right in it. Just how the fact that he is next the 
earth should make his one story constitute more of an 
occupancy than the ‘‘Sun’s ” three is not clear to my 
muddled head; neither am I certain what will follow 
if it turns out that somebody else occupies the cellar 
under him. I note, however, an occasion for partially 
retracting my confession that my expostulation under 
point 5 in No. 324 was unprovoked; for all who oc- 
cupy sites above the ground floor are left still paying 
rent to their landlord. This includes a very large 
body of business; and, since the market does not sepa- 
rate land-rent from house-rent, they will be paying 
both. It seems to me that this justifies considerable 





parts of my complaint on the poor tenant’s behalf. 


My answer about ‘‘those drug-stores ” is now em. 
bodied in my ‘‘ puerile question ” about the fact tha 
traders on their own land donot now undersell thog 
who pay rent. You ask if I am ‘‘really unaware thy 
the man who uses that which he could lend to anothp 
for a price insists on getting as much profit . . . ash 
would get if he should lend it.” No, I am not un. 
aware of that; Iam only unaware that it has anything 
to do with what we are talking about. Are you realy! 
unaware that that maxim is simply a particular cage 
of a very broad principle,—to wit, that men generally 
try to get all that they think they can out of what. 
ever they have; that the druggist who occupied a go 
site rent free would not lower his prices unless he ex. 
pected to make more money in that way than by 
keeping them up; and that the druggist on a good siy 
of his own would now lower his prices if he expecte 
to make more by that than by keeping them up? 0 
have you in mind some way by which price-cuttingy 
to be made more profitable to this man then than 
now? The fact is that high rents, or any other ex. 
pense, may drive a man out of business, but, as long 
as he is in business, they can never prevent him from 
making the same cuts in price that he would make if 
those expenses did not exist. If he expects a given 
cut to increase his profits, he will make it, however 
high his expenses; if he expects it to decrease them, 
he will not make it, however low his expenses. And 
the amount of any expense can never affect the amoun 
of profit to be gained from a cut in price unless that 
cut will affect the amount of that expense. 

The rest of our points can be dismissed with a few 
words. I asked you what was the difference between 
the man who builds a cage over a sleeper and the ma 
who blocks a passage, that one should be an invader 
and the other not. You reply by reassuring me that 
one is an invader and the other not, but give no ex- 
planation of the ground of the distinction. My ques. 
tion still awaits an answer. 

As to the question whether the law of equal freedom 
can be obeyed in the face of a conflagration, when 
people object to the blowing-up of their houses to stop 
the flames,—supposing also that more than an isolated 
house here and there is inhabited by persons who have 
not bound themselves to any defensive association by 
a contract requiring them to yield their property for 
the common need in such extreme emergencies, though 
this is hardly a probable supposition,—I should, in the 
first place, have it understood that those whose 
houses were sacrificed were entitled to a compensation 
at least equal to the value of their chance of escape if 
not blown up. Asa juryman, I would give them that 
in the absence of previous contract on the subject; as 
chief of the fire department, I would offer in advance 
several times that. This would make all reasonable 
owners consent, and I should assume every owner's 
consent if I didn’t hear from him. If he protested, I 
should move on to the next house, without stopping 
for argument, and leave him to take his chances with 
the fire. If the flames were coming on faster than I 
could carry my powder from block to block, I should 
not be trying to stop them in that way. If the protest 
was delayed—whether by the owner’s fault or not—till 
the powder was already in the house, I should tell 
him that we, acting as his silence justified us in act- 
ing, had created a commodity of placed powder in 
which, it being the product of our lawful labor, we 
claimed such property rights as we could not afford to 
waive, so we would use it. (That is, I’d tell him that 
next day when I had time.) Finally, if the recal- 
citrants were so very numerous as to break up the 
zone of defence, I should grin and bear it for sweet 
Anarchy’s sake, as a lesser evil than the establishment 
of a governmental precedent,—taking notice at the 
same time that I was very likely to be mistaken about 
the necessity of the demolition, since so many seemed 
convinced of its needlessness. 

As to my collecting your share of rent, you still 
claim nothing that I did not intend to concede, I 
think, Asto Miss Musson’s answer to the same pro- 
blem, based on the proposition that we ‘‘ cannot prove 
separate rights to the rent, but only aggregated 
rights,” it seems to me that this proposition is directly 
contrary to Henry George’s argument in ‘‘ A Per- 
plexed Philosopher,” part 1, ch. 4; and since, so far 
as I know, Single Taxers generally gave special ap- 
plause to this point of George’s, Miss Musson’s article 





does not seem to be orthodox Single Tax doctrine. 
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If she writes again, I hope she will comment on the 
passage Where she bids us ‘‘ collect the whole rental 
alue and then return it to the community in main- 
onance of equal freedom, by making and maintaining 
nublic highways and by protection of life and prop- 
erty.” Iam surprised to learn that street-paving is 
part of the maintenance of equal freedom, and almost 
»qually surprised to learn that all economic rent can 
nrofitably be spent on police and the care of streets. 
STEPHEN T. ByrnaTon. 


A Winter Scene. 
nslated by Benj. R. Tucker from the French of Octave Mirbeau 
in “ Le Journal,” and dedicated by the translator to the 
sportsman of the Free Socialist party, J. Wm. Lloyd. 

The other day I was invited toa hunt. Iam nota 
hunter; I am even what might be called an anti- 
hunter. But I resolved, nevertheless, to accept this 
invitation and to be on hand with my cane. 

We left Paris early in the morning, from the Saint 
Lazare station. It was a curious sight. In order to 
get into the waiting-room, we had to stride over pros- 
trate bodies, the bodies of poor Italian emigrants who 
slept rolled in their rags waiting for the exile train. 
Cadaverous faces, frames emaciated by hunger and 
misery, pitiful game beaten up and hunted down by 
cynegetes of human flesh who will finally destroy 
upon Sicilian soil even the memory of man, destined in 
that country to become a scientific curiosity, a museum 
ornament, like the mammoth and the ichthyosaurus. 

In the waiting-room were some thirty travelers, — all 
hunters, —provided with leather cases, wearing leather 
boots, and begirded with leather straps from which 
nets hung like scalps. The collars of their fur over- 
coats were turned up to meet their soft hats, so that 
nothing was visible of their faces except terrible beards 
and disorderly masses of fear-inspiring hair. Evidently 
the mountaineer Tholrog, with the white skin, or the 
dark lake-dweller Rob Sen, so fancifully evoked by J. 
H. Rosny in his admirable ‘‘ Erimah,” looked not un- 
like these. And to see them in their hides and furs and 
hair, pacing the room with long resounding strides, 
their nostrils already scenting the game, their eyes 
searching the thickets where sleeps the prey, their 
arms describing in advance the gestures of massacre, 
Wiried one back to fabulous prehistoric times, when 
man fought in furious combat the tiger speleus, the 
urus, and the wolf. They were talking with each 
other, and their almost incomprehensible language, a 
slang of the Quaternary period, made up of hoarse or 
hissing articulations, varied barks, and chromatic 
howls, was not calculated to efface the impression that 
Iwas gazing upon beings escaped from the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland or the caves of Ariége. As 
faras I could gather verbal meaning from this scarcely 
shaded gutturalism, I understood that they were re- 
counting their exploits of the previous week, their 
gteat victories over the hares, the partridges, and the 
formidable sky-larks. And I too had a vision, swift 
but clear, of the great lakes and virgin forests where 
our ancestors, clad in the skins of beasts, celebrated 
with the same eloquence the death of the wrws and of 
the antelope rupicapra. 

In the railway carriage into which we crammed our- 
selves, the conversation—if the term conversation 
may be applied to such an exchange of discordant 
cries, recalling those of the ur'ws, the stag, the black 
bear, and the lemmergejer—turned upon the subject 
of poachers. The clamor was so loud and so unani- 
mously vociferous that we had to open the win- 
dows, in spite of the cold, for we could no longer un- 
derstand each other, and it was to be feared that the 
partitions of the railway carriage would no longer re- 
sist such a cyclone of wrath. Each, and all at once, 
their beards more hairy, their furs more ruffled, their 
boots and belts and cases animated by a more furious 
hatred, they proposed bloody laws, punishments, 
quarterings, extra-Chinese tortures, against poachers 
Who deprive hunters of the pleasure of a vaster but- 
chery, the joy of a completer massacre. 

One of them gave utterance to this idea, which I 
translate into a known tongue: 

“Why doesn’t the government authorize us to hunt 
Poachers ? Why don’t the police pay for the paws of 
dead poacher, as they do for those of wolves? Why 
doesn’t the Pasteur institute sell vials which would 
spread fatal and infectious diseases among the poach- 
ets, as it does for the field-mice ?” 
















Each interrogation was greeted by all the other 
hunters with approving shouts and furious tallyhos, 
which drowned the rattle of the train and the whistle 
of the locomotive. 

But now weare in the fields. There are clouds in 
the sky ; a sharp and icy wind is blowing from the 
north-west. A dirty fog is falling on the hillsides, en- 
veloping the region in an indescribable sadness. The 
hunters go forward, crushing the sods and turning up 
the sowings of rye and wheat with their boot-heels. 
Their guns in their hands, they proceed with watchful 
eyes and quivering nostrils, at regular distances 
from one another. I have selected my hunter, an im- 
mense person of the dolichocephalic type, with a black 
beard, and harnessed as if for a merciless war; and I 
walk by his side. With every step that he takes on 
the soft soil he destroys the sprouting wheat; against 
the wheat, whose frail shoots are hardly green as yet, 
he seems to have a spite; and he insults the sparrows 
that rise at his approach, and in gross language he 
reproaches them for not being partridges. With every 
minute his pace becomes more aggressive, more angry. 
He grunts and growls in his throat. He scatters the 
stones, the manure heaps, the rotting stubble, and the 
pimpernels turning green between the sods. From 
time to time, at a distance, bevies of partridges start 
up, but so far away that they can scarcely be distin- 
guished. Then the hunter’s wrath redoubles. He 
showers invective upon the partridges, defies them, 
covers them with outrages, not being able to cover 
them with lead, and says to me: 

“‘They are too cowardly to come within reach of my 
gun!” 

And he begins to philosophise: 

‘For that matter, it is the same throughout France. 
Everything is bolting, everything is disappearing, — 
principles, virtues, glory, game. We are a rotten peo- 
ple, a finished people. There is no longer any author- 
ity; there is no Jonger anything. Do you suppose 
that universal suffrage will repopulate the hunting- 
grounds? In former times did the partridges start up 
at such distances? In former times they started up at 
one’s very feet, the partridges. But, you see, then 
there was an authority, principles, laws! What do 
you expect? Soitis! As long as there shall be no 
authority, no iron hand, no sword, . . . yes, a sword, 

. well, so it will be!” 

At this point a hare starts up and scampers off. 
The hunter aims, fires, and misses. 

‘‘QOh! the beast!” he cries, ‘‘ the dirty beast!” 

Then, recovering from his moment of stupefaction, 
he begins to run after the hare, barking like adog... . 


It has not been a good day. Only three partridges 
have been killed. The hunters, gathered in a circle 
around the three birds, lift their voices in lamenta- 
tion. And as the wing of one of the birds still 
quivers and a slight spasm of agony runs beneath its 
feathers, one of the hunters grasps it, crushes its head 
under his boot-heel, and throws it back beside the 
others, shouting: 

‘* Filthy carrion!” 

At night, in the railway carriage that takes us home, 
the tired hunters sleep in their hides and furs and 
hair. And I see their lips move, in the pale light that 
falls upon them, and their hairy mouths open, as if to 
bark. 

They are doubtless dreaming that they are dogs, 
pursuing, in the virgin plains, hares as big as ele- 
phants and partridges with eagles’ wings. 


Plum Pudding on the Free List. 
[New York World.] 

One of the most interesting and estimable products 
of the British Isles is the English plum pudding. It 
always conforms to the demands of the highest art in 
shape and color. It has a specific gravity only ex- 
ceeded by that of a few of the rarest and heaviest 
metals. It is absolutely indestructible, and one pud- 
ding will satisfy the appetite of any but an English 
family for an entire lifetime. Naturally, when an 
Englishman sends an American an English plum pud- 
ding, the American takes it as a solemn and sacred act 
of international friendship. As a gift of tobacco is 
among Indians, as nose rubbing is among Hottentots, 
so isa gift of plum pudding among Englishmen. 

To show his high regard for America and Amer- 


win & Son, custom brokers at No, 60 Wall street, a 
splendid English plum pudding, weighing full ten 
pounds as it lay and guaranteed to weigh a ton when 
eaten. It arrived on December 22, and was received 
with due pump and ceremony. Mr. Godwin was 
there, and Deputy Collector Corey told him no duty 
would be charged Thanks to section 1,036, a deputy | 
collector has power to pass free things that are worth 
less than $1. He decided to consider this plum pud- 
ding as a thing of no monetary value, because it had 
such priceless worth as an art treasure. Mr. Godwin 
thanked him profusely, and laid hold of the pudding 
to take it away. 

‘* Not so fast,” said Mr. Corey. ‘‘ We must make 
haste slowly and with dignity. I must send it over to 
the stores to be weighed and appraised. A mere mat- 
ter of form. You can have your pudding in a day or 
two.” 

So he sent the pudding away to the stores, and gave 
Mr. Godwin an order on Deputy Collector Williams to 
deliver it without duty charge. Mr. Godwin went 
away. The day before Christmas he, being unable to 
go himself, sent his most trusted employee to the 
stores for the pudding. ‘‘ We will have it at the 
Christmas dinner to-morrow,” he said. 

The trusted employee presented Corey’s order, and 
asked for the pudding. ‘‘ Not so fast,” said Deputy 
Williams. ‘‘ This pudding is an article of great 
value. It competes with the great American plum 
pudding. Twenty per cent. duty, please.” 

The trusted employee fled to Mr. Godwin. ‘‘ Pay 
the duty,” said Mr. Godwin. ‘‘ Here’s the money. 
Pay him his twenty per cent., and bring away my 
pudding.” 

So back the trusted employee went, laid down the 
money, and stretched out his hand for the international 
treasure. 

‘*No, no, my good man,” said Williams. ‘‘The 
great United States government does not transact its 
business in that indecent, unsystematic way. Is the 
pudding dutiable or non dutiable? Iam right, or 
Corey is right. I hold the pudding until the matter is 
decided.” 

The trusted employee hurried away. Mr. Godwin 
came and pleaded and stormed. But he got no pud- 
ding for his Christmas dinner. Neither did he get it 
for his New Year’s dinner. The pudding lay sadly in 
a dark corner of the customs stores. And telegrams 
and letters passed to and fro between the stores and 
the custom house, between deputies and the collector, 
between the collector and Washington. Thousands of 
words were written upon scores of sheets of paper, 
with the plum pudding as the text. 

Last Monday (January 13) was the deciding day. 
All phases of the subject had been exhausted, all pre- 
cedents had been examined, all the testimony was in. 

Collector Kilbreth read, pondered, and gave his deci- 
sion. The pudding was to come in free. Mr. God- 
win bore his treasure away. It was eaten the next 
Sunday. 


Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 


The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
in his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge themselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every fortnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the ‘‘ target” assigned in Liberty for that fortnight, 
and to notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
withdrawal from the work of the Corps. All, 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Address, STEPHEN T. ByineTon, Flushing Institute, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


A member writes: ‘‘I have been unable to write to 
any of our targets for nearly three months, owing to 
having too much work in other ways. I will try one 
of these days to make up for my delinquency, and 
write a short letter to all of those I have missed.” I 
am glad to have him keep up his work, even in this 
shape, rather than drop it altogether. But members 
should remember that, when one feels bound to do 
work which has accumulated in considerable arrears, 
it has the same sort of crushing effect as a pecuniary 
debt; and that the impression on many targets will be 
greater if letters are prompt and simultaneous than if 
they are delayed and scattered. Write promptly, if 
you can; let me know, if you get noticeably in arrears; 








icans, an Englishman sent R. J. Godwin, of R. J. God- 


and, if accumulations of back work interfere with your 
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doing the work of to-day, let the back work go as a 
eomplete default rather than let the evil propagate 
itself. 

Target, section A.—The ‘‘ Evening Press,” 212 
Griswold street, Detroit, Mich., on December 23, pub- 
lished an editorial on Comrade Labadie’s lecture in 
that city that night, containing these words: 


Mr. Labadie is not a bomb-throwing Anarchist. He 
is an impractical dreamer, and lives in a little, vision- 
ary world in whieh the men and women are too con- 
stitutionally tired to do wrong. . . . Neither philoso- 
phical Anarchy, nor any other sort of Anarchy, will 
ever be permitted to make much progress in America. 
It is essentially foreign and essentially vicious. Our 
people are too patriotic and too practical to take 
much stock in it. . . . We believe in the largest per- 
sonal liberty consistent with our form of government; 
but the line must be drawn somewhere. he public 
propagation of Anarchistic ideas, whether by Joseph 
Labadie or John Most, should not be tolerated. 


(The entire editorial was reprinted in the last num- 
ber of Liberty.) Give the editor some of the informa- 
tion he needs about Anarchism. 

Section B.—Rev. R. Heber Newton, Barnardsville, 
N. J., answers as follows the ‘* Voice’s ” question 
what he thinks of Mr. Crosby’s non-resistance 
arguments: 


In response to your inquiry, 
not doubt, myself, that Christ ‘‘condemned the use of 
force in defence of life, liberty, and property.” He 
teaches the doctrine of non-resistance of evil. And 
that doctrine seems a prime article of his ethical teach- 
ing. As to your question, ‘‘If it were attempted to 
be carried out by Christ’s followers, what would be 
the practical results ?” the answer depends upon our 
belief as to Christ. If he were an enthusiast, ethically, 
an idealist, impracticable and up-in-the air as to his 
theories, the ‘‘ practical results” of following his 
teachings will be dangerous. If his authority be what 
the Christian church believes, it may be safe to trust 
the ‘‘ practical results ” and be content to be his ‘‘ fol- 
lowers.” The world, having never taken him seri- 
ously in his ethical teachings, may well be puzzled 
over the ‘‘results ” of such an imitation of Christ. 


I would say that I do 


Ask him what he proposes to do toward having 
these ideas practically carried out by the American 
people. Show what service he might do the poor 
(whose"party lie has espoused in some discussions of 
the ldbor problem) by agitating against the govern- 
mental vse of violence to control business. Show that 
his words logically require him to acknowledge himself 
an Anarchist. STEPHEN T. ByrneTon. 


SLAVES TO DUTY. 


By John Badcock, Jr. 


A unique addition to the pamphlet literature of Anarchism, in that 
it assails the morality superstition as the foundation of the various 
schemes for the exploitation of mankind. Max Stirner himself 
does not expound the doctrine of Egoism in bolder fashion. 30 
pages. 





Price, 15 Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 


RN MARRIAGE. 
BY EMILE ZOLA. 


Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 





MODE 


In this his latest story Zola takes foar typical marriages, —one 
from the nobility, one from the bourgeoisie, one from the petty bour- 
geoisie, and one from the working-people,—and describes, with all 
the power of his wondrous art, how each originates, by what motive 
each is inspired, how each is consummated, and how each results. 


Price, 15 CENTs. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York Crry. 


THE BALLOT. 


BY WILLIAM WALSTEIN GORDAK. 


A short poem illustrating the absurdity of majority rule. 


> 





as a leaflet, with an effective advertisement of Liberty on the back. 
Excellent for propagandism. 
Ten Cents Per Hundred Copies. 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens. R. TucKER Box 1312, 


New York City. 


Printed 






Wind-Harp Songs, 
gift book ot Mioaky ben oie liberty, and death. An appropriate 
Price, $1.00. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the author, ‘ 
J. Wa. Liuoyp, WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 





THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


BY 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


A well-printed book of 165 large pages, consisting of two essays 
bearing the following titles respectively: ‘* The True Constitution of 
Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Devel- 
opment of Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism”; ‘Cost the 
Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of 
the Fundamental Principles in the Solution of the Social Problem.” 
This work is an elaborate exposition of the teachings of Josiah 
Warren by one of his foremost disciples. 


PrIcE IN CLotH, $1.00; my Paper, 50 CENTSs. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


Any person purchasing of the undersigned a cloth-bound copy of 
“The Science of Society ’’ will also receive, free of charge, one cop 

of ‘‘The Review of the Anarchist Case,’ by Gen. M. M. Trumbuil, 
and of ‘“‘ The Reasons for Pardoning Schwab, ef ai.,’ by Gov. John 
P. Altgeld. 

Any person purchasing a paper-bound copy will also receive, free 

of charge, one 7 of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Church and State.”’ 

Mailed, post-paid, by 


BenJ. R. TUcKER, Box 1312, New York City. 


INSTEAD OF A_ BOOK: 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 


A FRAGMENTARY 





EXPOSITION 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


OF 


ANARCHISM. 
Culled rom the Writings of 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


EDITOR OF LIBERTY. 


With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 





A large, well-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 524 pases, 
consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classified under the 
following erry (1) State Socialism and Anarchism: How Far 
They Agree, and Wherein They Differ; (2) The Individual, Society, 
and the State; (8) Money and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (5) So- 
cialism; (6) Communism; (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The 
whole elaborately indexed. 


Price, Fifty Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312. New Yor City. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N. Y. 





SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN EM- 
pire, Do They? By a ‘‘ Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the International 
Review. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


BOMBS: The Poetry and Philosophy of Anarchy. By William A. 
Whittick. 187 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


ANARCHISTS’ MARCH. Tune: Bjérneborgarnes Marsch 
(Finnish War Song). Words by J. Wm. Lloyd. Price, 10 cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is Filled and How 
Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a projected series of La- 
bor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living amon 
the Boers and Kaffirs; picturing the mental struggles throug 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration-- 
alism; and representing advanced ideas on religious and social 
questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 
875 pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. 
Price, 10 cents. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, and the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry James, 
Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the final 

, Teplies of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York 7ridbune, and a 
subsequent discussion, occurring twenty years later, between Mr. 
James and Mr. Andrews. 121 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorons, satirical, and philo- 
sophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author’s life and works 
by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before been translated 
into English, It is one of the most delightfully witty works ever 
written. Almost every sentence excites a laugh. It is thoroughly 
realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its satirical tment of human- 
ity’s foibles and its jovial but profound philosophy have won its 
author the title of “the modern Rabelais.” My Uncle Benjamin 
riddles with the shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shams of 
theology, law, medicine, commerce, war, marriage, and society 
generally. 312 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard 

Shaw. Pronounced by the London Saturday Review a ‘most di- 
verting book,”’ and by the author ‘‘the most complete assertion of 
the va wg of the human will as against all laws, institutions, 
isms, and the like, now ae for a q' .”?. Tbsen’s works 
have been read very widely in he weg ny there have been almost 
as many interpretations as readers. is conflict of opinion will - 
cause the liveliest curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is not only one of keenest stndents of 
Ibsen, but one of the wittiest writers in England. He takes up the 
plays seriatim, subjects each to wag pee nye extracts the 
q niggers of the whole. Nearly ‘pages. Price, paper, 25 
cents. 
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ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 4ny 

dress delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston 4 
chists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its autho 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the (gq 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes Tegardingiy 
By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cum 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00. 


GOD AND THE STATE. ‘ One of the most eloquent pi, 
for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ and * Righy 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a try 
et call.” By Michael Bakounine. Translated from the Freya 
y Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the radical Ceticiency g 
the existing circulating medium, and how interest on money gg 
be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 cents, 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Natur, 

sence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rea izement gf 
Lysander Spooner’s ** Trial by Jury.” Edited by Victor Yarp 
47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Inguiry into the Pringy 
of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Prefaced by 
Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. Translated from 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and radiq ff 
discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its histoy 
its present status, and its destiny, —together with a detailed ag 
startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and the ey 
which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; Pape, 
$1.20. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS 

Or, the Philosophy of Misery. By P.J. Proudhon. Translated 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work constitutes th 
fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is published 
uniform with that of ‘‘What Is Property 7” it discusses, ing 
style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of ly 
hor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Proj 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appew 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracg 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing 
evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to conting 
until a final force, corrective of the whole, shail establish a stab 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of th 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Being a Po 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon Herbert 
Price, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An exposition of the cansg 
of the discrepancy existing between the supply of and the deman) 
for labor ond its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND ON HB 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmaken. 
and Judges, and the — Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude 
of the People. 1886. By Lysander Spooner. 110 pages. Price, 
35 cents. 
THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the Clow 
of the Nineteenth Century. A t’s prose contribution to the 
literature of philosophic and égoistic Anarchism. The author traces 
his own mental development in London amid the exciting events 
of 1887, — the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. ‘The antagonism 
tween Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. By Joba 
Henry Mackay. Translated from the German by George Schumm, 


315 pages, with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; pape, 
50 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism hs 
Henry George’s ‘ Protection or Free Trade ?’’ By John F. Kelly. 
16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC, 
and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLES. 
An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only conditionsof 
true co-operation, and i. violations of these conditions 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 
10 cents. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of government 
temperance, showing that ‘we cannot prohibit, and would 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cents;? 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An essay 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized in the 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Containl 
a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, | 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopoly of 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without the intervel- 
tion of the State. By C. rs Fowler, Containing a portrait of 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the kit 
chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secured by 
severing the State from the-Home, thereby introducing the volut- 
tary principle into the Family and all its relationshi By ¢.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6 cents: ? 
copies, 10 cents. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the governmental basisof 
land monopoly, the futility of governmental remedies, and a ni 
tural and peaceful way of ——— out the landlords. By C. 1. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. ‘Price, 6 cents; ? 
copies, 10 cents. 
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of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844. By Lysander Spooner. 
24 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
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TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEB- 
ster. Containing the substance of the author’s larger work, ‘* Tria 
by Jury,” now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spooner. 16 


pages. Price, 10 cents 
ATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treatise om 
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